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(Reading Instructions: Allegro non troppo e molto maestoso!) 


Petar II Petrovic Njegos is Montenegro. Montenegro is Njegos. The two are reflected in each 
other’s mirrors and interconnected to the point of inseparability. Any attempt to write about 
Njegos and his literary work is simultaneously an attempt to write about Montenegro, its histo¬ 
ry and the identity of its peoples. 1 When was Montenegro first mentioned and in what sense? 
Was the Montenegrin state only a »peripheral extension of Serbia« or was it an independent and 
recognisable entity? 2 Who are Montenegrins? Are they Serbs populating the area known as Mon¬ 
tenegro, thus adopting the toponym as their ethnic name? Was Njegos a Serbian or a Montene¬ 
grin poet? Is it possible to talk about identities of peoples of Montenegro independent of an all- 
inclusive Serbian paradigm and outside the canonized binary opposition of Serb versus Monte¬ 
negrin identity? 

The name of Montenegro, as part of the province of Zeta, was first mentioned at the end of 
the 12 th century, in a document written around 1296 by King Milutin. 3 Numerous of fifteenth and 
sixteenth century documents of the archives in Kotor used the term »Montenegro« more often 
than »Cernagora« or »Carnagora«, and it seems that only since the 15 th century this term was 
used instead of the older name Zeta to describe a state and its territory. 4 From 1465 to 1490 
Ivan Crnojevic ruled the region from his see in the small castle of Zabljak, on the banks of Lake 
Scutari. 5 In 1482 he moved his capital from the town of Zabljak further north to the slopes of the 
mount Lovcen. Two years later, in 1484, Ivan built a monastery next to his court, which became 
the residency of Montenegrin Orthodox Metropolitans in the following year (1485), and the see 
of a Bishop. 6 From 1519 until 1852 the tribes of Old Montenegro were ruled by their religious 
leaders who had the title of vladika (metropolitan/prince-bishop). 7 In March 1852, the new ruler 
of Montenegro, Danilo I Petrovic Njegos, decided to abandon his assigned religious role and to 
establish a secular rule in the principality. As the result of Danilo’s several successful military 
campaigns against the Ottoman armies, the Great Powers (Russia, France and Great Britain) de¬ 
cided to settle the issue of Montenegrin borders with Turkey. Many scholars interpret this bor¬ 
der delineation with Turkey and its international recognition as a de facto international agree¬ 
ment with Montenegrin independence and sovereignty. 

While the case for the state’s independence and sovereignty might be easier to argue, resol- 
vingthe issue of identity/identities in Montenegro of this period is a dauntingtask. Did the Mon¬ 
tenegrin tribesmen in the 17 th and 18 th century think of themselves in national terms and were 
they aware, that such a level of identification existed? 

Even though Montenegrin history and tradition provide numerous examples of identification 
with Serbs it would be safe to argue that such an identification was of a general nature and had 
to do more with the notion of shared religious believes than with a high level of ethnic or natio¬ 
nal awareness among the Montenegrin tribesmen of the period. However, many scholars are 
quick to include the Montenegrins with the Serbs and to point out that this region for centuries 
was a refuge for the remnants of a defeated Serb nation. 8 This inclusion is rationalized by invo¬ 
king the fact of shared language and religious believes of Montenegrins and Serbs and elevating 
the importance of certain common features of their respective traditional cultures. 9 Others main¬ 
tain that Montenegrins could and should call themselves a nation because of their different poli¬ 
tical history and since one could make a strong case for the long enduring and an apparent hori¬ 
zontal identification among Montenegrins. 10 

It seems that both approaches are coloured by contemporary as well as by opposing politi¬ 
cal views, which support projecting the concept of national consciousness back in time in order 
to establish a historical continuity of the presence of particular nations in that region. Aside from 
other negative consequences of this approach, such methodology rationalizes the concept of a 
lost >ancestral land< that has to be reclaimed. In modern times, the urge to repossess the »crad- 
le« of one’s civilization from an unwanted »other« often resulted in significant demographic 
changes and forced movements of population. Furthermore, projecting a modern concept back 
in time does not seem entirely appropriate, because one finds it difficult to apply the logic of dis¬ 
tinguishing along the lines of national belonging/awareness in periods before such a concept 
even existed. 11 Regarding Montenegro and its turbulent history there could be argued that with 
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the advent of an ideology of national awakening during the last decades of the 19 th century, the 
character, the intensity, and the motives for the region's conflicts have acquired a specific and 
new framework. 12 Only with the emergence of a political construct that was defined as the need 
for national homogenization, did the peoples of the region start to confront each other because 
of their respected ethnic and religious prerogatives (Christians against the »Turks«, Serbs 
against Croats or Serbs against Albanians and vice versa). In earlier times they fought against 
each other for many reasons and on behalf of many empires, but the elements of ethnic/natio¬ 
nal animosity did not play a significant role (if any at all) in those confrontations. 13 

The Montenegrin society at that time (17 th and 18 th century) was characterized by occasio¬ 
nal and voluntary cooperation at the inter-tribal level. However, these temporary alliances had a 
limited military scope and were aimed at fencing off Ottoman forces and had nothing to do with 
modern concepts of national identity. There can be no questions about the primacy of tribal au¬ 
tonomy in Old Montenegro and Brda over the powers of central authority in Cetinje. Furthermore, 
almost all of Montenegrin tribes (with the exception of those from Katunska Nahija) at one time 
or another assisted the neighbouring Ottoman forces against other tribes of the area. 14 In Mon¬ 
tenegro it was the tribe and not the state/central authority that almost entirely provided all me¬ 
chanisms of the possible horizontal identification for individuals. Central authority played a very 
limited role in this process, since it was the tribe that always acted as a safe harbour for the indi¬ 
vidual, and it was also the tribe that constructed and maintained the social poetics of the time. 15 
Considering this it can be concluded with some certainty that the Montenegrin tribesmen of the 
17 th and 18 th century valued highly their tribal alliance and were much more aware of their be¬ 
longing to a particular tribe than they were thinking of themselves in terms of national identity. 
These new national demarcation lines within Montenegro and in respect to its neighbours came 
into existence only with the advent of the idea of national wakening and national homogeniza¬ 
tion on a more general level. 

Montenegro under Prince Danilo’s successor, Nikola I Petrovic Njegos (ruled from 1860 until 
1918) was characterized by the trend of an upward social mobility and the strengthening of cen¬ 
tral authority, as well as the development of much needed infrastructures such as roads, ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools, postal service, banking and telephone services. These first 
steps in developing the Montenegrin economy and the re-structuring of its state apparatus pro¬ 
duced some negative consequences. While Prince Nikola was working on strengthening the cen¬ 
tral authority and elevating his own role in the country's affairs, some tribal leaders felt increa¬ 
singly marginalized and saw their authority diminished. Nikola's departure from the traditional 
way of conducting politics (which meant consulting with tribal leaders) was seen as not only the 
abandonment of the »old ways« but also as the first step in dissolving traditional values of Mon¬ 
tenegrin society. 16 On December 19,1905 the Constitutional Assembly, known as Nikoljdanska 
Skupstina (St. Nicholas Day Assembly) proclaimed the first Montenegrin Constitution. According 
to the new law of the state, Montenegro was a constitutional but not a parliamentary monar¬ 
chy. 17 What followed was a series of short-term political alliances, a succession of more or less 
inefficient governments, and the development of serious political rivalry in Montenegro. 18 After 
fifty successful years of ruling Montenegro Nikola decided to proclaim the Montenegrin Kingdom 
in 1910. The coronation represented an effort to strengthen Nikola’s weak political position at 
home as well as an effort to internationalize the question of Montenegro. For supporters of his 
decision the coronation was a continuation of the tradition of Montenegrin independence and 
an important step forward in the process of the complete renewal of the ancient Kingdom of Zeta 
from 1077. While emphasizing his attachment to the Serbian nation, King Nikola I pointed out 
the importance of Montenegrin independence and sovereignty, effectively dividing Montenegro 
into two hostile political camps. The new kingdom proved to be a brief accomplishment, becau¬ 
se at the end of the World War I, Montenegro lost its independence and sovereignty and found 
itself first as part of Serbia, and only later of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
(SHS). 19 That was the time when the contested nature of Montenegrin identity came to the poli¬ 
tical forefront of the country and became the political stumbling block in the relations between 
Serbia and Montenegro. 

The issue of identities and loyalties gained in prominence due to a number of factors: geo¬ 
graphy and politics were among the most important. The process of constructing new geogra¬ 
phical boundaries of Montenegro had a profound impact on how interchange took place bet¬ 
ween local populations and the state authority involved, and how locals adapted to these new 
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frontiers. 20 Significant change of the country’s size that, in turn, was closely related to the eco¬ 
nomic state of affairs on the local level, impacted the mechanisms of identification (on an indivi¬ 
dual level and also on the level of groups). Different groups and individuals living in Montenegro 
at that time had very specific regional and local interests that could not be easily reduced to a 
universalized »national« character or political unit and the frontiers delineated by the European 
powers and by the educational and economic reforms in order to have solidified post-Ottoman 
identities prove confusing at best. 21 Moreover, each unit ( klan ) within a given tribe in Montene¬ 
gro had very specific interests that were not always in accordance to that of the tribe as a whole. 
These conflicting needs and aspirations on a micro level had rendered the process of national 
homogenization in Montenegro even more difficult and undermined the cohesiveness of the en¬ 
tire undertaking. A general perception of this process in Montenegro goes along the lines of mo- 
nocausal explanations of phenomena of ethnic/national identity that is undergoing continuous 
modifications, but in spite of the romanticism of national histories and persistence of many na¬ 
tional awakeners, it seems that the process of forging a new Montenegrin identity was anything 
but a smooth ride. Today remnants of that old tribal loyalty can still be detected among the citi¬ 
zens of Montenegro. Many of them display a significantly high level of attachment and loyalty to 
their regional, local and tribal identities. In most cases the first level of identification is either 
the region /nahiya ( Katunjanin , Crmnicanin, Ljesnjanin, Bjelopavlic, Cuca, Bjelica, Vasojevic, 
Drobnjak, Pastrovic, Malisor, Bokelj) or the tribe, whose geographic boundaries and name usu¬ 
ally correspond with the region ( Vasojevici tribe, Drobnjak tribe, etc.). 22 Only then and only in 
terms of a more general level of identification, which is at present heavily colored by the ideolo¬ 
gies of the day, one comes across national categories such as Montenegrin, Serb, Serb from 
Montenegro, Albanian, Muslim, Croat, etc. Identification along the lines of one’s religious affili¬ 
ation is the only parameter that did not change. 

Political affiliation was another important signifier of identity construction. Political divi¬ 
sions in Montenegro during the first decades of the 20 th century proved to be determining fac¬ 
tors in the process of national identification and identity construction. Supporters of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Party {Narodna Stranka or Klubasi) from the turn of the 20 th century were not only opposing 
the policies of prince (and later king) Nikola I Petrovic, but were also passionate advocates of the 
unification of Montenegro with Serbia. Most of them regarded Montenegro as a Serbian state 
and Montenegrins as ethnic Serbs. Consequently, the plurality of party members and supporters 
identified themselves as ethnic Serbs. The opposing political group consisted of members of the 
True People’s Party (Prava Narodna Stranka or Pravasi ) who supported Nikola’s policies and the 
concept of Montenegrin independence and sovereignty. However, no political group in Monte¬ 
negro of that time represented a uniform entity, particularly when it came to the issue of identi¬ 
ty. The independentist attitude of Pravasi was heavily influenced by the current politics and most 
of them did not dispute the perceived ethnic/national sameness between Montenegrins and 
Serbs, and consider themselves to be Serbs form Montenegro. Prince Nikola was one of the prin¬ 
ciple advocates of such identity politics. 23 Then, there were those among the Pravasi who not 
only advocated Montenegrin independence but thought of themselves as true Montenegrins. 
Their understanding of identity was based on the notion of territoriality and a specific political 
history of the Montenegrin state. 

What envelops this multi-layered character of Montenegrin identity and impedes a more 
complete understanding of Montenegrin history is, among others, its tradition of epic poetry, of 
which the contents are open to various and often conflicting interpretations. The best illustration 
of the political dimension of Montenegrin identity are numerous and contradictory interpreta¬ 
tions of the literary achievements of Petar II Petrovic Njegos. His legacy serves as telling exam¬ 
ple of how literature, religion and politics in the Balkans can be interwoven in serving particular 
political agendas. 

Metropolitan Petar II Petrovic Njegos, the 19 th century ruler of Montenegro, and his poetic 
endeavors occupy the central stage in the South Slavic myth-making factory. Njegos’ magnum 
opus is his epic poem The Mountain Wreath, written in 1846 in Cetinje and published in Vienna 
in 1847. The poem appeared in print in the same year as Vuk Stefanovic Karadzic’ translation of 
the New Testament. According to Professor Vasa D. Mihailovic, whose English translation of The 
Mountain Wreath was published in 1997, Njegos »is revered as Montenegro’s most illustrious 
son and the greatest poet in Serbian literature.« 24 

The Mountain Wreath is set in 18 th -century Montenegro and deals with the attempts of Nje¬ 
gos 1 ancestor, Metropolitan Danilo, to regulate the relations among the region's warring tribes. 
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immediate consequence of this pro¬ 
clamation, the Montenegrin Orthodox 
Church was abolished and its proper¬ 
ty seized by the Serbian Orthodox 
Church and from mid-1919 the Mon¬ 
tenegrin territory was occupied by 
the Serbian troops. Many scholars 
interpret these events as a de facto 
annexation of Montenegro. Montene¬ 
gro never entered the Kingdom of 
SHS as its constitutive element, since 
its »unification« with Serbia in 1918 
was perceived as the natural progres¬ 
sion of a process of national unifica¬ 
tion. From the political perspective of 
Belgrade the new state was seen as a 
common state of one people that 
had three names: Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. 

20 During the reign of Prince (later 
king) Nikola I Petrovic, Montenegro 

quadrupled its territory. As Ivo Banac 
points out, after the Balkan wars for 
the first time »Montenegrins ruled 
not only over a large body of hostile 
Muslims, many of them Albanians, 
but also over highland tribes with a 
tradition of strong ties to Serbia.« In: 

Banac 1984, p. 275. 

21 This adaptation was particularly 
difficult for non-Christians and non- 

Slavs living in the bordering areas of 
Old Montenegro, some of which were 
later incorporated into the 
Montenegrin state. 

22 Katunjanin is the person from 
Katunska Nahiya. 


Njegos constructed his poem around a single event that allegedly took place on a particular 
Christmas Day in the early 1700s, during Metropolitan Danilo’s rule: the mass execution of Mon¬ 
tenegrins who had converted to Islam. 25 The History of Montenegro, published by Litera in Bel¬ 
grade, tells us that: 

At the dawn of the eighteenth century, in 1707, an event occurred in Montenegro, 
known as the liquidation of the converts to Islam (Islamicized Christians). Its initiator 
was Bishop Danilo Scepcevic (later Petrovic). The event itself was highly localized in 
character (it happened in the clan of the Ceklici) but, from the historical point of view, it 
marked the beginning of a process which would continue throughout the eighteenth 
century and end with the disappearance of converts. 26 


Regarding the claim about »the disappearance of converts« suffice for now to say that at pre¬ 
sent, some 16% of the Montenegrin population is of the Islamic faith and that Montenegrins of 
the Islamic faith have been constantly present in the region. Naturally, one should not overlook 
the demographic changes that have occurred in Montenegro over the past couple of centuries, 
but these movements of population can hardly amount to »the disappearance of converts.« 
Moreover, Montenegrins of Islamic faith and their socio-cultural heritage are at present an inte¬ 
gral part of the general matrix of Montenegrin society. 27 

Regardless of their political agendas, ideological preferences or religious affiliation, every 
new generation of South Slav historians and politicians appropriates Njegos’ work hoping to find 
enough quotations to validate their own views. Furthermore, in every translation of The Moun¬ 
tain Wreath into English, one can detect attempts to remodel the original. The latest Eng-lish ver¬ 
sion by Professor Vasa D. Mihailovic is simply another attempt to colonize Njegos’ work for the 
sake of aiding modern political and ideological struggle in the Balkans. For example, Professor 
Mihailovic translated the word »pleme« (»tribe«) into the English word »nation«, thus, ascribing 
to Njegos terminology he never used in The Mountain Wreath: 


Mlado zito, navijaj klasove, 
predje roka dosla ti je znjetva! 
Divne zertve vidim na gomile 
Pred oltarom crkve i plemena 


Ripen, young wheat and corn, into the grain! 
Your harvest has arrived before its time. 

I see precious offerings piled up high 
At the altar of our church and nation. 28 


23 Ivo Banac pointed out: »The tradi¬ 
tion of Montenegrin self-centered¬ 
ness did not, however, prevent reci¬ 
procity with the Serbians, though on 
the basis of a veritable worship of 
Montenegro. On the contrary, the 
Serb tradition percolated down to the 
consciousness of most ordinary 
herdsmen by a system of mnemonic 
devices by which the church continu¬ 
ally admonished the Montenegrins to 
remember the glories of the Nema- 
njic state. Time and again, Montene¬ 
grin rulers took the lead in attemp¬ 
ting to restore the medieval Serbian 
empire.« In: Banac 1984, p. 247. 

24 Njegos, Petar Petrovic: The 
Mountain Wreath. Transl. by Vasa D. 
Mihailovic, Translator’s Introduction. 
Belgrade: Serb. Europe Publ. 1997. 

25 The dating of the alleged event is 
a matter of some controversy. The 
subtitle of The Mountain Wreath tells 
us that the poem deals with a Histo¬ 
rical Event from the End of the 1 T h 
Century (Historicesko Sobitie pri 
SvrsetkyXVII vieka ). Cf. Njegos, P.P.: 
The Mountain Wreath. Vienna 1847, 
Title page. - The same dating of the 
event described in The Mountain 
Wreath appeared in a number of his¬ 
tories of Montenegro publ. during the 
19 th century, such as those by Sima 
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By using the term >nation< instead of >tribe<, Professor Mihailovic attempted to alter the seman¬ 
tics of the poem, and alluded to the existence of the direct link between Njegos’ work and the is¬ 
sue of Serb identity. He also implied that characters from Njegos’ poem were aware of the con¬ 
cept of national identity. In turn, such implying reaffirms the standard reading of The Mountain 
Wreath that is conditioned by the ideological confines of the Serb national paradigm. But that is 
a tale for a different poem. 

This poem by Njegos is praised and criticized at the same time; it has been used to support 
diametrically opposing political views. Numerous Serbian nationalists use it as historical justifi¬ 
cation for their attempt to keep alive their dream of Greater Serbia. Let us return to Njegos’ trans¬ 
lator: 

The Mountain Wreath represents a synthesis in another sense as well. It is based on 
historical facts, thus it can be called a historical play. It epitomizes the spirit of the 
Serbian people kept alive for centuries; indeed, there is no other literary work with 
which the Serbs identify more. 29 

Some Croatian nationalists recognize in Njegos’ poetry the ultimate statement of the oriental na¬ 
ture of South Slavs living east of the Drina river, thus reinforcing the popular notion of a stereo¬ 
typical other. Islamic radicals view this literary endeavor as a manual for ethnic cleansing and 
fratricidal murder, as a text whose ideas were brought back to life during the most recent natio¬ 
nalistic dance macabre in the former Yugoslavia. Montenegrin independentists largely shy away 
from any interpretation of Njegos’ poetry, and only on occasion discuss its literary and linguis¬ 
tic merits. 

My reading of The Mountain Wreath is somewhat different. Naturally, this poem by Njegos 
can be read in different ways. However, I believe that despite the openness of this work to va¬ 
rious interpretations (or precisely because of it), one should not forget the fact that what one is 
reading is a work of literature. I am not suggesting that literature should not be approached as 
a source for evaluating any given historical period. On the contrary, literature is a litmus test for 
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the deeper understanding of a particular historical period. I am simply arguing against its exclu¬ 
sive usage as the primary and sole determining element in the process of historical evaluation 
across time. I would like to propose reading Njegos’ The Mountain Wreath as the tale of a long- 
gone heroic tribal society that was poeticized in order to depict the state of affairs in Njegos’ 
Montenegro. With this in mind, I believe that his work can be approached as an additional sour¬ 
ce for assessing the conditions within a particular time frame in Montenegrin history, that is Nje¬ 
gos’ time: the first half of the 19 th century. The long-gone Montenegro that Njegos wrote about 
had little in common with the Montenegro of his time, and has nothing in common with the con¬ 
temporary Montenegro. However, The Mountain Wreath does speak volumes about political, so¬ 
cial, cultural and economic conditions in Montenegro during the early 19 th century and about 
Njegos’ efforts to advocate the ideas of pan-Slavism and the Illyrian Movement. 30 The early 
1840s in Montenegro were years of drought, hunger and the ever-present threat of an Ottoman 
invasion. For many Montenegrins, converting to Islam meant having access to grain and, thus, 
being able to save their extended families from starvation. 

Despite the difficulty of proving that an event of such a magnitude and in such a manner as 
described by Njegos - the killing of Montenegrins who had converted to Islam - ever took place 
in Montenegro, the prevailing attitude is to approach Njegos’ poem as a somewhat poeticized 
version of a historical event of this kind. A lack of historical sources related to this issue has not 
prevented the misreading and misuse of Njegos’ poetry. One comes across statements that 
claim intimate knowledge of the metropolitan’s private thoughts and that emphasize Njegos’ 
personal animosity towards Islam: »By unleashing his wrath against the indigenous Slavic Mus¬ 
lims, Njegos displays his personal hatred of Islam.« 31 That the victims in The Mountain Wreath 
are depicted as converts to Islam is not taken as a reflection upon the socio-political conditions 
in Montenegro during Njegos’ time, but as an easy explanation for those who believe that a 
deeply embedded hatred towards Islam exists in Njegos and in Montenegro. In Njegos’ work we 
cannot find an instance that would indicate his personal hatred towards any group of people or 
towards any religion. Njegos did not hate the Turks as a nation or the religion of Islam, and he 
did not hate individuals in Montenegro who converted to Islam. On the contrary, he managed to 
find rather sophisticated ways of euphemizing the fact of the conversion to Islam: attributing it 
to the difficult historical circumstances and harsh living conditions in Montenegro. It is almost 
as though he would be absolving the converts of their guilt by saying: 


Da, nijesu ni krivi toliko; 
premami ih nevjera na vjeru, 
ulovi ih u mrezu djavolju. 

Sta je covjek? Ka slabo zivince! 


It may not be the turncoat’s fault as much; 
the infidel enticed them with falsehood, 
and entangled them in the devil’s net. 

But what is man? In truth, a weak creature! 32 


Njegos is angry because, together with other Montenegrins, he is forced to wage a constant batt¬ 
le for the survival of the Montenegrin state, its freedom, its traditions and culture against a much 
stronger opponent. He generally condemns the urge to conquer others, regardless of what par¬ 
ticular group (in this case, the Ottomans) practices such methods. For him, the Isalmization of 
Montenegrins represents the initial stage in the process of dissolving the traditional socio-cul- 
tural values that are so typical for Montenegro, and he condemns the converts for not being 
conscious of that fact. 

Based on various misreadings of The Mountain Wreath many scholars have tried to justify 
their theories about the historical continuity of Montenegrins’ violence towards others. This 
»character trait« is then presented as a determining factor in Montenegrin history. What esca¬ 
pes their attention is the crucial difference between the concepts of being violent and that of be¬ 
coming violent. Making this distinction will open up new interpretations of Montenegrin history. 
Such a change in the analytical approach constitutes a new discourse that is concerned more 
with the aspects of the process of becoming violent than with a focus on violence and hatred as 
central features of the Montenegrin character. Of course, one could talk about Njegos, the poli¬ 
tician, who fought against the Ottoman rule through all his life, but this struggle should not be 
taken as any form of hatred of Islam. Njegos’ correspondence with neighboring Ottoman offici¬ 
als shows that the metropolitan displayed a surprisingly relaxed attitude towards his political 
and military enemies. 33 One need only be reminded of the verses from The Mountain Wreath 
about Istanbul and Islam: 
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0 Stambole, zemaljsko veselje, 
kupo meda, goro od secera, 
banjo slatka ljudskoga zivota, 
dje se vile u serbet kupaju; 
o Stambole, sveceva palato, 
istocnice sile i svetinje, 
bog iz tebe samo begenise 
crez proroka sa zemljom vladati; 
sta ce mene od tebe odbiti? 


0 Istanbul, earthly delight and joy, 
a cup of honey, a mountain of sugar, 
the sweetest spa of human existence, 
where the women bathe in honeyed sherbet! 
0 Istanbul, palace of the Prophet 
the source of his power and his holy shrine - 
it is Allah’s pleasure to rule the earth 
only from the palace of the Prophet. 

What can ever separate me from you? 34 


It is not easy to find a better, more poetic depiction of both the Islamic faith and the Sultan’s city 
in the entire corpus of South Slavic epic poetry. As for the population of Montenegro, one can 
say that until the present day - outside political manipulations - Montenegrins have not cared 
much about the issues of religious and national differences, not even in the early 19 th century: 

A Montenegrin does not have any national prejudice. He is very eager to adopt good 
things from others if these are not in conflict with his basic principles and his natural 
inclinations. He easily establishes communication with a foreigner regardless of reli¬ 
gion and nationality. 35 

The late Professor Edward Dennis Goy, a scholar at Cambridge University and the author of The 
Sabre and The Song: Njegos’The Mountain Wreath, took an interesting approach in analyzing 
segments of this poem. One example is particularly revealing. In his poem, Njegos described the 
following episode: 


Mujo Alic, turski kavazbasa, 
odveo nam Ruzu Kasanovu 
i uteka s bratom najmladjijem. 
Evo ima vise no godina 
otka nesto medju sobom glavej.] 


Mujo Alic, the Turkish Chief of Guards, 

Had run away with Ruza, Kasan’s wife, 

And fled with her and his youngest brother. 
More than a year, perhaps, it has been now 
Since those two put their heads together[.] 36 


Professor Goy interprets this episode, in which Ruza, the wife of Kasan (both of the Eastern Or¬ 
thodox faith) left her husband to run away with Mujo Alic, a convert to Islam as a kidnapping and 
goes to explain that this type of event was a common criminal practice associated with Islamici- 
zed Montenegrins of the period. Moreover, Professor Goy then projects this negative stereoty¬ 
ping forward through time in order to reach the startling conclusion that: »When one considers 
modern Islam and its taking of hostages and murder, one may wonder whether it is not a cha¬ 
racteristic of the faith.« 37 The fact that one often finds accounts of the hostage-taking of Muslim 
women by Orthodox Christian outlaws ( Hajduks ) and their conversion to the Christian faith (usu¬ 
ally depicted by the following verse: »From Hajkuna he makes Andjelija / Od Hajkune pravi An- 
djeliju« in both Serbian and Montenegrin epic poetry does not figure at all in Goy’s analysis. 38 
After reading these and other similar statements about Njegos’ poetry, I am convinced that this 
dead poet has few readers, and that misunderstandings more often than not spring out from 
every word of his verse. Despite the persistent return of many scholars to Njegos’ writing, it 
seems that his epic poem The Mountain Wreath still remains unread as literature. 

Moreover, available sources indicate that the episode about Ruza Kasanova and Mujo Alic 
described in The Mountain Wreath might be yet another example of Njegos reshaping a segment 
of a mythologized past that was preserved in the popular memory. In the article Ruza Kasanova, 
published in Bosanska Vila in 1895, Ivan Djurovic retold the legend about a Montenegrin man 
named Vukman (Eastern Orthodox), who lived on the slopes of Mount Lovcen. The legend tells 
us that his wife Jela abandoned him and went away with the Pasha from Podgorica, named Ab- 
dovic. The legend also speaks about jela’s love for the Pasha and her wish to live with him ra¬ 
ther than to stay with her husband. Vukman’s brothers went after them alongside the creek cal¬ 
led Pistet, and killed them both on the mountain Simunja. 39 It is interesting to note that the story 
told in The Mountain Wreath bears a striking similarity with this legend and that the entire epi¬ 
sode described by Njegos takes place on the same locations. 40 

The myth of the slaying of infidels in early 18 th -century Montenegro is a recurring theme in 
almost every analysis of the region’s history and the mentality of its people. It’s use as the ulti¬ 
mate explanation for the recent historical developments in the region is apparent and particu¬ 
larly troubling. Apart from being a material mistake, the employment of this theme serves the 
purpose of further restraining Montenegro within the confines of the notions of the so-called 
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»ancient hatred«, »irrationalism« and »barbarism«. I will try to provide a brief account of my fin¬ 
dings related to the alleged massacre of Montenegrin Muslims as described in The Mountain 
Wreath. 

The most significant source related to this popular myth in Montenegrin history is The Book 
of Medojevina, an account of church property in Cetinje that is part of a larger collection of docu¬ 
ments known as The Cetinje Chronicle . 41 The Book of Medojevina consists of two documents - 
sworn statements by Petar and Vukosav Medojevic. The first statement is dated on April 25, 
1733, in the Cetinje Monastery, while the second statement was written fifteen years later, in 
1748. Both documents deal with an earlier conflict over a large property that the Medojevics, an 
old Montenegrin Eastern Orthodox family, whose members had worked as blacksmiths for the 
Cetinje Monastery since 1485, had had with the Church authorities. According to the docu¬ 
ments, during the rule of Metropolitan Danilo, the family had refused to vacate the property and 
return it to the Church, in spite of the loud objections of local priests, tribal leaders and the me¬ 
tropolitan. The conflict escalated to the point that leaders of various Montenegrin tribes gathe¬ 
red in Cetinje to discuss a course of action. Even though Metropolitan Danilo half-heartedly tried 
to defuse the dangerous situation, a number of Montenegrins went on to destroy the Medoje¬ 
vics’ houses and burn all their possessions. Tribal leaders decided to expel the family. However, 
the Medojevics refused to leave and resettled on the same property once again, in spite of the 
collective decision on the part of the tribal leaders to expel them from Cetinje and in spite of a 
curse put upon them by the metropolitan himself. Both documents tell us that in the course of 
the next decade, the Medojevics, who had previously been a large family, dwindled to only two 
adult members. Both documents also mention childless wives in the family. Pero and Vukosav 
Medojevic then decided to seek forgiveness from the metropolitan and ask him to lift the curse. 
And they gave back the property to the Cetinje Monastery. 

In essence, both documents depict a conflict between the ruler of Montenegro and the Me¬ 
dojevics, which spiraled out of control and, in time, became an important segment of local tradi¬ 
tion. The Montenegrin oral tradition reshaped and redefined this conflict between the ruler and 
his subordinates into the myth of the killing of converts. This was accomplished by resorting to 
the notion of guilt by imagined association. Namely, the popular oral tradition connected the 
conflict between the Medojevics and the metropolitan from 1704 to the case of a number of 
Montenegrins who were, together with Stanisa Crnojevic, forcefully converted to Islam in 1485. 
In time, the popular memory positioned the confrontation over the property from 1704 in the sa¬ 
me category as the imagined conflict between the Orthodox metropolitan and the converts. Both 
events (one from 1485 and one from 1704) shared an important feature: the taking away of land 
from the Cetinje Monastery and the popular memory equated the two groups, characterizing 
them as traitors. The fight over property between the ruler and the Medojevics, its aftermath and 
the Metropolitan’s curse in particular resonated strongly in the popular imagination, and the 
story was remembered and retold as an example of a traumatic event. Duringthe first half of the 
19 th century, this event entered the literature and was refurbished with significant new mea¬ 
nings. The Medojevics became the Turks and the property dispute, as well as the expulsion of 
this family from Cetinje, entered the realm of national mythology as the grand theme of the kil¬ 
ling of converts. 

It is indicative that there are no written sources related to the killing of converts dated befo¬ 
re the early 19 th century. The first Montenegrin historian, Metropolitan Vasilije Petrovic Njegos, 
in his Istoria o Cernoi Gori fails to mention anything remotely resembling the organized mass kil¬ 
ling of converts. Moreover, he does not make any reference to islamicized Montenegrins at all. 
Such attitude of the metropolitan was understandable given his urge to portray Montenegro as 
the focal point of the anti-Ottoman struggle in the region and as a country whose main histori¬ 
cal feature was its permanent struggle against the invader. 43 Another historical text about 
Montenegro, Kratki Opis o Zeti i Crnoj Gori, dated at 1774, does mention neither the event itself, 
nor the existence of converts in Montenegro. The first mention of the ultimate crime appears in 
a poem by the Montenegrin ruler, the Metropolitan Petar I, which was published in 1833. He revi¬ 
sited the issue in his Kratka Istorija Crne Gore that first appeared in 1835 in the journal Grlica in 
Cetinje. 44 Petar I wrote about the killing of converts in Montenegro during the time of his prede¬ 
cessor Metropolitan Danilo (1700) but did not offer any context for the event and failed to ela¬ 
borate on its causes, its dynamics or the individuals involved. Njegos’ teacher and mentor, Sima 
Milutinovic Sarajlija, used this motif in his History of Montenegro because he thought it necessa¬ 
ry to add significance to the role of the Petrovic dynasty in the history of Montenegro. 
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Milutinovic’ book appeared in print in Belgrade in 1835. Regarding the killing of converts, Milu¬ 
tinovic provided numerous details that were adopted from epic poems, and it would be safe to 
say that his account was both, a poeticized and mythologised version of Montenegrin history. 45 
The turning point in the debate about the killing of converts came with a new book by Dimitrije 
Milakovic that was published in 1856. He described the event as a historical fact and provided 
numerous details about personalities involved. Even though Milakovic’ account can easily be ca¬ 
tegorized as yet another remaking of a mythologised past, his work cemented the dogma of the 
organized extermination of islamicized Montenegrins during the rule of Metropolitan Danilo. 46 
Njegos adopted this motif and began developing it in his early works. 47 Finally, in The Mountain 
Wreath, and in accordance to the ideology of his time, Njegos elevated this incident, preserved 
in the popular memory and reshaped by it, to the level of the struggle for the preservation of 
Montenegro’s freedom, heritage, and Eastern Orthodox faith. One can detect a connection bet¬ 
ween the image of the early Medojevics as traitors/converts em-bedded in the popular memory 
and the characters of Hadzi-Ali Medovic Kadija and Skender-Beg Medovic in Njegos’ The Moun¬ 
tain Wreath. 

Available sources point out that Njegos did not base his poem on a historical event. 48 How¬ 
ever, he realized the potential significance of a reshaped myth and through licencia poetica actu¬ 
alized its meanings. The myth of the slaying of converts, as an act of cleansing and the indica¬ 
tion of a fresh start, meshed nicely with Njegos’ efforts to turn Montenegro into a modern state. 
With this awareness, I would like to propose yet another way of reading The Mountain Wreath - 
the reading of an epic poem about a New Beginning. 

All myths about a New Beginning are variations of a story about horrible crimes being com¬ 
mitted, especially the killing of the innocent and the killing of relatives. Very often it tells the sto¬ 
ry of twin brothers constructing a dramatic setting, where blood relations make the crime almost 
unimaginable and therefore highly symbolic. The initial crime committed in Montenegro, the cri¬ 
me that signifies its birth, is the extinction of brothers. It is a civil war. The Beginning is Tragedy. 
It is the destruction of everything that is and the collapse of the fundamental taboos that regula¬ 
te the life of the individual and the society. It is the final departure from a past way of life and its 
radical alteration. It seems as if Njegos adopted and adapted the logic of the Old Testament rela¬ 
ted to the total annihilation of the enemy: 

And if it is true and it has been proved that this detestable thing has been done among 
you, you must certainly put to the sword all who live in that town. Destroy it completely, 
both its people and its livestock. Gather all the plunder of the town into the middle of 
the public square and completely burn the town and all its plunder as a whole burnt 
offering to the Lord your God. It is to remain a ruin forever, never to be rebuilt. 49 

In the Beginning is the crime of all crimes, a crime for which there is no justification since it de¬ 
nounces all accepted values and modes of life. After such a crime, only two solutions are left: the 
death of the guilty or the construction of an entirely new identity, something so new that the pro¬ 
cess will last as long as it is necessary for the guilty to repent or be erased all together. It seems 
to me that what Njegos - the politician - was trying to accomplish was precisely this: the homo¬ 
genization of Montenegrin tribes in accordance with the concept of national awakening, the res¬ 
tructuring of a tribal society into a nation. In other words: the construction of a new identity. 
Such a process is painful and calls for sacrifices. But that was the essence of Njegos’ politics: to 
destroy the Old (tribal) Montenegro and create a modern state. He was destroying it because it 
was impossible to reform the tribal heroic society in which he lived. Because of the scope of the 
crime one can only seek forgiveness in extremes: to succeed in the attempt, or to perish forever. 
Both Njegos and the Metropolitan Danilo from the poem seem painfully aware of the terrible cho¬ 
ice but opt for violence as the only way to recreate their being in a new environment. 

Neka bude sto biti ne moze, Let it be what men thought could never be. 

nek ad prozdre, pokosi satana! Let Hell devour, let Satan cut us down! 

Na groblju ce iznici cvijece Flowers will sprout and grow on our graveyards 

za daleko neko pokoljenje! For some distant future generation. 50 

The Mountain Wreath is an important literary achievement, and it should be analyzed as a drama 
that confronts and challenges the concepts of >thought< and >action<, >morality< and irighteous- 
ness<, >religion< and >human natures and not as the poeticized version of a historical event. It is 
a poetic tale written by a man who continuously deconstructs and questions the very world he 




52 Kis, Danilo: Grobnica za Borisa 
Davidovica. Sarajevo: Veselin 
Maslesa 1990, p. 117. 
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lives in. Moreover, the character of Njegos’ work is far from being one-dimensional and cannot, 
in good consciousness, be viewed exclusively as national literature because it deals with issues 
much broader than the narrow margins of Montenegrin political and cultural space. Furthermore, 
The Mountain Wreath should not be read outside the context of the time of its inception, nor from 
the perspective of one book. As Danilo Kis has pointed out: »Many books are not dangerous, but 
one book is.« 52 
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